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ABSTPACT 

In recent years there has been such controversy about 
how best to accoaaodate the heterogeneous academic abilities of 
student bodies in coamunity colleges. In order to ascertain faculty 
aeabers* attitudes on this subject, a random sample of instructors on 
the central campus of Broward Community College in Fort Lauderdale, 
Florida were asked to complete two questionnaires concerning their 
areas of coamunity college instruction and curriculum; one of the 
instruments was objective in nature, while the other required 
written, indepth responses. Covered in the surveys were such topics 
as (1) dealing with underprepared students, (2) programmed and 
individualized instruction, (3) use of instructional "hardware, and 
(U) accountability and student evaluation. Although perhaps 25 
percent of the instructors appear to opt for still more innovative 
curriculums, the majority indicate that the rate of innovation should 
be reduced— at least for the immediate future. It is recommended that 
optimum student achievement can perhaps best be gained from a more 
Modentely innovative approach in the' areas of instruction and 
curriculum. (Author/HJK) 
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PRACmCUM ABSTRACT 

PAcuury viEi^s on iNsmicnoN and curriculum 

AT BROWARD CCm^Vn COLIECfe' 

In recent years especially there has been much controversy about 
hori best to accomnodate the heterogeneous academic abilities of student 
bodies, '/ifhlch have been ubiquitous In comnunlty colleges. In order to 
ascertain faculty nembers' attitudes on this subject, a random saziple 
of Instructors on the Central Canpus of Broward Comnunlty College In 
?ort Lauderdale, Florida were asked to conplete two questionnaires con- 
cerning their areas of comnunlty college Instruction and curriculum; one 
of the Instruments was objective In nature, while the other required 
written, In-depth responses. 

Although a sizable minority of perhaps twenty-five percent of 
the Instructors appear to opt for still more radically innovative currlc- 
ulums and non-punitive grading, the majority indicate that the rate of 
innovation should be reduced— at least for the iinnedlate future. Many 
of the latter responses point out that phenomena such as academic grade 
inflation, erosion of academic standards and student achievenent levels, 
and too little enphasis on cogiitive learning have to some degree been 
the consequence of many so-called innovative programs which in the past 
decade have not lived up to the promises of their optimistic and overly 
zealous sponsors. Several respondents are even more vehement in their 



negative attitudes towarcU too much dependence on many of these progxam* 
It is not so much that the respondents are opposed to innovations 
per se. Indeed, changing times require new approaches in all areas of 
human endeavor. It alppears, rather, that these instructors would prefer 
that innova\:ive teaching and curriculum formats should be required to 
prove themselves before their wholesale adoption. 

V/hile the sanple employed in this stu(^ is admittedly limited, it 
does indicate how some carmunity college faculty menters react to many 
of the practices now being enployed. As a result of the data gleaned 
from this practicum, it is reconnended that optimum student achievement 
can perhaps best be ^ned Trom a wore moderately innovative approach 
in the areas of instruction and curriculum. Ihe best of the traditional 
methods should be contoined with a limited number of carefully examined 
innovative approaches. Such a fonnat appears to be more suitable to the 
ma.Jorlty of Broward Coimunity College Instructore, at least in the areas 
of the social sciences and in conmunications , rather than the continued 
adoption of ;vholesale innovation, with the ccnseqient phasing out of 
traditional methods. 
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Msum VIEWS ON immcrm and curriculum^ 

AT BROWARD (Xmum OOUECS 



Intxxxiuction 



In recent years, especially, there has been nuch controversy 
concerning which teaching methods and currieulum fonnats are most valid 
for connunity college students, mn^f educators point out that sincd 
two-year institutions must accommodate heberogdneous student bodies, in- 
cluding many underprepared and disadvantaged students, radically new 
teaching-learning approaches are in ozxier and should even be the "nom." 
Some faculty menfaers prefer a mors structured approach to teaching— even 
including the use of the so-called "learning objectives" concept. Others 
claim that underprepared and heterof^mous student populations should be 
tauj^t by means of unstructux^d fonnats; that this technique appeals to 
them more than a structured cne, which might tend to "intimidate" stu- 
dents. Some insist on constant and radical innovation in the instruc- 
tional and curriculum areas . Others argue that a more traditional meth- 
odology' conbined with a quite limited innovative approach is ths optijmsD 
procedun^. Of course, there are many intezroedlate viewpoints between 
these t^ii'o extremes. 

i)n article titled '*Back to the Basics in the Schools" in a recent 
iosue of iN'ewsweek points out that innovative teaching techniques have 
prolifsrated In America's schools and colleges at an extraordinary rate 
for more than a decade. Says Newsweek: 



Bolsterod by a surge of public Interost In education, 
_ massive Infusions of fUnds for experimentation, and - _ : 
m particular by the zeal of th6 refomerfi, new edu- 
cational policies, son-B excellent, c?;hers downri^t 
ncnseu^ical— were adopted on an almost nationwide 
basis ... But in the process far too marw teachers 
just let the basics slide. ^ 

Ihe purpose of this practicum is to ascertain by means of two 
questionnalrss , one objective and one subjective in nature ^ Just what 
aroward ComiiURlty Oollegp faculty uientera believe are valid and invalid 
approaches in the areas of curzlculum and instructioi. 

In recent months, especially, both the popular msdia ani scho- 
larly Journals have become more critical than ever oi' the drop In aca^ 
demic achieve;nent of itorlcan students. This deterioration has been 
reported Vrom the results of various scholastic aptitude tasts given 
by such well-kncMi testing organizations as the Educational lasting Ser- 
vice (STS) and the American CoUet^s lasting Program (ATC) . Both of 
these agencies report that achievement scores for entering college Creah' 
men have drcpped eveiy year for the past ten years for a total of more 
than 15 percent. Similar results have been reported for those taking 
the Florida TWeTth Onute Achievement Ifests. As a result, students com- 
ing tc collegs are often r:>t prepared to do college work. Indeed, as 
has variously been reported, perhaps a majority of conimnlty college 
students, who usually enter on an "open door" policy, are two or more 
years below "gracte level" as they enter college, 

Since Imovative teachlnf? tecnnlques in the public schools have 
been ubiquitous In tf^e public schools for more than a decade, and have 
Icsv; oeen employed In camunlty colleges as well, scai: critics are be- 




ginning to ar^ that these methoda , whatever their foxm, not be the 
panacea that their supporters have long claimed theia to be. Obviously, 
there are many other factors for the present disappointing student 
achievement lev?ls in the schools and in conmunity collegss. Still, it 
is Important to reconsider some of the optimistic promises which "Changs" 
was supposed to px>3duce. Obviously, change and innovation are needed 
in the curriculum and insisruction. It is the degree of Changs which is 
the stunbling block. 

Topics to be considered in this practician wlU include: 

a) dealing with mderprepared students 

b) progranned and individualized instruction 

c) testing characteristics and fonnats 
d; the use cf educational "hardwaz^" 

e) inrtructional accountability 

f) student evaluations of instructors 

g) transfer and career education 

h) instructional accountability 
1) innovative programs In general 

Background and Sigiif Icance 

It is disquietirig to read that aTtxtr five yeare of'the most 

flexible and prop5:^essive i-nder^raduate curriculum to be found in any 

.raj or ^rlcan university today," the program at Brown University ij 

p 

new 3truy;ling for survival against neavy odds and criticism. Reporter 
BctQrt, Reinhold expla.lns 3rown'3 difficulty with Its innovative currl- 
culum ty quoting Brown University student body president John Carusonc : 
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I represent the mainstrgam of student sentinent in 
;.■ seeking career goals and moving away from intellectual 

nn^r psdnting. A lot of illusions have been shattered— > 
there has been a reaurgjence of realism. People realize 
that the world is a conpetitive place, 3 

U. S.Jfews and World Report likewise reports disillusionnent 
with some of the imovatlve programs that only a decade ago promised to 
bring success to the public school and collegs classrooms, which in pre- 
vious years may hs^ve been somewkiat less than intriguing to sons students 
especially to the "new students."^ Most experimental courses, scnetlnes 
called "finger painting" courses by cynical undei^gpaduates, are reported 
to be not nearly so pc?)ular as a few years ago. Sane of these, critics 
say, '*«re "bull sessions" with no specific intellectual nBrlt.5 ^he 
same popular jouxnal reports in another article that today educatore the 
country over are taking a f^sh and often disillusioned lock at "new 
math" and other innovations that were supposed to revolutionize class- 
room Isaxnlng during the last fifteen years Says U. S. News ; 

In nany cities now expensive teaching machines gather* 
dust In storerooms because both students and teachers 
ars bored with them—or because there is no longer * 
anyone around to operate and repair chem. All but 10 
of 30 reg;lonal education laboratories that the federal 
jS^vemment established for testing such new techniques 
have been closed in the last few years. 7 

Yet not all that has been introduced into the curriculum In re- 
cent yeara should be discarded; Indeed, sane of it is quite useful, 
yortlmer Grlth, Executive Director of the Council for Basic Education, 
'fi'rjich is hanily an organization standing for great*, amounts of innovative 
instruction admits: 



'Back to the basics* or *up the three R*s* axe com- 
- fortlng but slnplistlc battle cries. % hope Is that ^ 

we will borrow the best of both worlds and end up chal- 
len^ng and instructirg students without stifling or 
confusing them. 8 

tMany critics of the more liberal persuasion claim that the ac- 
quisition of co@iltlve infonnation is not a major purpose of hl^er edu- 
cation. More inportant]y, as has been pointed out for decades cn the 
public school level, are the attitudes. Interests, skills and intezper- 
scnal relationships which students may receive ftxm their educational 
experience. Many critics mftio take this position maintain that the stu- 
dent would be better served if less enfihasis were placed on the so-called 
"basics" (reading, writing, mathematics, and study skills) and more were 
put on teaching teaching techniques vAilch "attract* students to the 
"learning dituatioiu" Ihe more "varied** the leaxnlng experience, ac- 
cording to this argument, the better it is for the student— especially 
for the undsxprepared student. 

Samuel Baskin, President of the iUnerican Collets IMon, indicates 
that a single college course of oe semester could enploy the following 
teaching approaches: independent studies, team teaching, **fleld" exper- 
ience, new instructional spaces, serninar instructional television, ccm- 
puter technolo^, films, learning centers, telecultures, interdlsciplinaxv 
approaches— and even otners.^ This varied approach may attract many 
studerits, particularly the disinterested or undexprepared ccmnunity 
college 3tiu»?nt. But it should be rementered that most'comiiunity college 
classes meet only 150 ndjuites per week. It appears aljnost physically 
iiiposslble to acconplish all of these media changss and techniques during 

.^0 



the relatively few Instructor-student contact hours available and still 

raanage t^^^^^ too were an 

objective. 

Yet John Houeche is perhaps correct when he points out that a 
curriculum dictated by tradition makes little sense to the so-called 
new students. He refers to a recent session with minority students and 
English faculty members at one cormunity college when the question was 
asked: 

^\'lho decided that all students should be required to 
learn only that literature written on a small group 
of Islands off the coast of Vfestem Europe? Why do 
we always start each literature course with this 
fellow Beowulf? Has anyone In England written any- 
thing, since 1900? Do you honestly expect us to like 
this stuff? It has no meaning in our world. 10 

Roueche points out that non-traditional students need to see 
why they are required to learn a particular subject. Ohey seek hi^ier 
education because they are looking for particular Jobs , which will pro- 
duce hl^er incomes and the benefits of a better life . He also claims 
that grading policies and practices should be non-punitive in order that 
such students can gain a feeling of success which they may have lacked 
previously. Rather than lowering standards, Roueche argues that this 
plan would ^Lve such students as imich time as is necessary to acconplish 
the required learning tasks. 

Houeche claims that the use of so-called "learning packages" is 
useful, especially for the underprepared disinterested student. Ihese 
pacKa<?:e3, he explains, include a variety of media, ranging from prograinifid 
materials and coordinated presentations to using slides and audio tapes , 



and sinulatlon models and ganes, Ihe argument goes that since different 
students leaxn in different ways, varied teaching-leazning strategies 
should be available for student selection. Ihis strategy should be ef> 
fective in keeping students in schools and colleges and positively 
motivated. ^2 

>tany of the above suggestions by Houeche are undoubtedly com- 
mendable in seme respects. It is possible that some of these apprc^ches 
mi^t help the u-vnotivated or underprepared stiKtent. Indeed, there are 
numexious investigations that appear to indicate beneficial results Vrom 
instructional methods such as Roueche's. On the other hand, recent «>vi- 
dence points out that many of ^se innovative ideas, which take coqpeti- 
tion out of leazning and achievement, and which sometimes stress inno- 
vation and acconnodation at the expense of cognitive information, have 
not brought the happy results which their optimistic advocates had ex- 
pected. Dr. Kenneth Clark, the respected Negro social psychologist, is 
scathing in his appraisal of what has happened to our schools over the 
past decade. Says Clark: 

Without apology I would say that I am a traditionalist... 
Any theory that a student shouldn't be pressurtd, that 
he shouldn't be frustrated, inposes on the child the 
most horrible form of self-deception. 1^ 

The above quotation hardly agrees with Roueche's arguments thac 
students should not be subject tc punitive grading or that they shr'.dd 
be allowed to study at their own (often leisurely) pace. C]ark goes on 
to saj: "Under the guise of proicecting and not frustrating the student, 
educators use double-talk and alibis to hide the fact that many teachers 
sLiply don't tedch."^5 
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mand Herald colistnlst Martin L. Gross , who often writes on edu- 
catlpnad subj ects^ Is especially critical of the usei of so-called teach- 
ing machines. He claljns that this type of "hardware" has been in use 
In many classrooms for over a decade, with generally disappointing re- 
sults. Such modem leaztilng techniques, says Cross, were supposed to 
revolutionize education and make the old-fashioned methods— and teacher- 
look awkward by con|}arlSGn« Gross refers to a stucty made by Dr. Philip 
D. Smith (among others) of the Learning Research Center of West Chester 
State College (Pa.), coordinator of a project to study the effectiveness 
of foreign lan0*age laboratory systems in Pennsylvania schools. Qhe re- 
sults of this and other studies ha^/e been most disappointing.^^ 

Still other modem teaching methodologies which promised so much 
no longer look so promising, says Dr. Fred T. Wilheljns, Executive Secre- 
tary of the National AssociatiC:. of Secondazy Principles, who decries the 
general failure of the concept of "team teaching," once clatod to be the 
acme of modem educational methodolo^.^^ Gross points out that some of 
the blame for the above disappointments lies en i\merica's too optiMstic 
reliance on "systems," even in areas where method may be less inportant 
than a dedicated Instructor. ^9 

Yet the above criticisms of sens of the innovative teaching tech- 
niques of recent years should not be an indictment of other successful 
experlnents which are now being enveloped in the schools and colleges. 
Cooperative and work-study pi:x>gram5, while not exactly new, are widely 
accepted as the best tools for career education; but their spread 
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is blocked by child labor l£MS and scarcity of jobs and union contracts. 
Ihe conrounity colleses can do a still better Job in preparing young peo- 
ple for Jobs by giving them better and more realistic guidance, ^ese 
colleges in particular have been offering workers a change in mid-career 
so that they are not condsnmd for life to a bad Job. 

Writing in Ji3& Q^TPaiclg q£ Higher Education, Allen Lacy points 
out sl^ncantly that ol' all tha "naw" or "innovative" undergraduate 
colleges that were establishea in the 1960*s, such as Hanpshire, New 
College, Kirkland, Eisenhower, Stockton State, and others, none have 
fully realized the Utopian hopes of their founders. All, says Lacy, 
"were conceived in optimism and bom with hig^ hopes that they would be- 
come laboratories of innovation and creativity for the rest of higher 
education." Lacy, foxroerly at Kirkland and presently at innovative 
Stockton State, says sadly: 

Ihe new colleges have not only failed to refom 
Ansrrlcan hl^er education by their example; they have 
also tended swiftly to disappoint the high hopes of 
their founders . . . Those who come to new colleges ex- 
pect that the rhetoric will be true, that the goals 
and ideas proclaimed in the catalog will be descrip- 
tions of what actually goes on, that "Erewhon" will 
In fact be relevant, interdisciplinary, student-cen- 
tered, comnunitarlan. Innovative, or what-have-you; 
before long faculty meirbers and students begin to 
express their doubts .21 

An editorial in The Chapel Hill (N. C.) Newspaper points out that 
it is ridiculous:^ easy these days to graduate from high school, and Vroai 
some colleges, "without doing anything more than brushing li^tly against 
education." It blames educators for their specious arguments that flunk- 
ing those Who fail to learn will scar students psychologically by telling 
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them they have failed. It also criticizes college faculty nembers who 
argue that it is not their responsibility to teach students to veaaX and 
write. Uhlle the editorial does not blame collesss for the latter prob- 
lem, it severely criticizes them "for enrolling semL-lUlterates and 
graduating them, willy nilly. Just as the hi£h schools do."^^ 

Falling academic standards, as indicated above, are more and 
more becoming a matter of real concern of responsible public officials 
and the public alike. Chancellor Robert Mautz of Florida's university 
system has recently told the State Board of fegents that "C" could no 
lonf!^r be c«isidered the "benchmark" because professors in the state's 
universities are handing out too many A's and B's,^^ Mautz' report ex- 
plains that in Florida's universities more than 50 percent of the students 
are getting A's and B's; and that at the state's largsst Institution, the 
laiiverslty of Florida with 2^*,000 students, about 60 percent of the stu- 
dents are in this category. Mautz says that such academic grade inflation: 

misleads parents into thinking that their children are 
doing better work than they are . The grading system 
Is no longer meaningful. Obviously not 60 percent of 
our students are above average. 

Ln agreement with Mautz is Regent Marshall Crlser, saying that in 
his opinion "a B-plus now Indicates an average student." He points cut 
that "students, parents and faculty are ill-served by this kind of soft 
irradlnf; and soft thLnklng." The r^tz report indicates that other fac- 
tors tend to contradict any Justification for a continuing trend toward 
hi^er grades. It explains that while grades have gone up, students' 
performances on most state and national standardized tests, such as the 



Florida 'I\a;irth Qrade Ibst and the Educational Testing Send® examina- 
tions, noted above » have continued to go down, ^e Report blames the 
"soft grading" on a concept of no-fallure— "meaning that students are 
passed throuj^ the educational system despite the fact that they may do 
failure work. "25 

Ihe Chancellor's report also blames the problem on student eval- 
uations of their professors, explaining that some instructors are aft'aid 
to give tou^ grades because of the evaluations which students might give 
them at the end of the (Durse . After giving several other reasons for 
easy grading, Mautz says that he plans to txy to get the state's profes- 
sors to start using more C's in their grading, although he atMts that 
professors have the ri^t to ^ade as they please.^ 

Ihe above exanples may be seme of the reasons why so-called 
"quality education" is being threatened. Vlhlle It is tne that grades 
in themselves are not the crlter?.on for good education, inflated grading, 
which does not in any way reflect Uie real achievement of college stu- 
dents, is a factor which can threaten academic standards and the quality 
of hi^er education. 

Procedurss 

In order to make this practicum manageable , it was decided to 
limit this study to two broad academic areas at Broward Ccmriunlty College 
^0 the oocial Sciences Division and to the English-Foreign Languages 
Lepartnents . Twenty faculty members , ten each from these two academic 
areas, conpleted two cvestionnairos concerning their ideas about many of 
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tne problems discussed above. Ohe first is a ten item objective instnt- 
mant, scaled Cvom 1 to 5 to x^present degrees of agreenent, fkx>m*strongly 
dlsa^gnee" to "strongly agree," Ihe second questionnaire Is made up of 
three parts; each of which calls for in-depth » subjective responses. 
Ihe respondents were encouragsd to use an open-ended and sonewhat de- 
tailed response to these questions in order that their philosophies of 
education mi^t be included. It was hoped that this plan would contrib- 
ute to stronger and more conprehensive findings. 

The following is a copy of the two part instrunent which was 
conpleted by the twenty faculty menders participating in this stu4y : 

PART I 
Objective Questions 
FLU in the comet responses according to your beliefs. 

Response Scale: 

1 a strongly disagree i\ = agree 

2 « Qlsa^e 5 ■ strongly agree 

3 ■ undecided 

1. Ihe prims consideration of many conminity colleges is to acconinodate 
the underprepared student. 

2. More innovative prograirs should be introduced into the coninunity 

colle fnfi. 

3. In recent years conmunlty colioi?:es, in their effort to acconmodate 
tne cii3advantaf5ed and underprepared student, may have enphasized 
acconrcdation too much and costive learning too little. 

U. y^arc/ specific liberal arts or s^eneral education course requirements 
are no longer mandatory at conruiity colleges. Is this a good trend? 
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5. Student evaluations of their Instructors mf Intimidate the latter, 
Ihls may tend to cause acadenlc f^ade inflation. 

6. ihe state of PXcrlda has ivscently required more Instructional ac- 
countatlllty Is this a good tnsnd In general for cownunlty college 
education? 

7. College entrance sconss are reported to have deteriorated by more 
than 15 percent In recent years. Do you believe this development 
Should oe a natter for serious concem in higher education? 

8. A fairly structured course Is more coirpatible for teaching format 
than an unstructured one* 

9. Do yoM believe so-called "educational hardware" will take over most 
of the duties of the Instructor In a few years so that he will be- 
come more of a "facilitator for learning" than an instructor as the 
tern is now understood? 

10. '>.e trend of the future in conriunity college education will include 
mucn more individualized instruction, which will allow students to 
study at their own rates in most classes. 

Ihls ten item instrument is a two dimenslcml contingency tabu- 
lation, whlcn can be seen Graphically in the Appendix of this Practlcum, 
A space preceding each of the ten questions is provided for the numerical 
objective responses. A copy of both the objective and subjective sec- 
tions of both parts of the instrument may also be found in the Appendix. 



rtesults and Analysis of the Tbn Objective Questions 



1. Question N'o. 1 states tnat the prime consideration of most cointmlty 
coUffi^s Is to acconmodate the undeiprepared student. There were 
elptit Gtronriy dlsa;a^e answers of 1, and four dlsa^e responses of 
2. ?'/o undecided or 3 responses, four afrec or ^ answers and two 
ntrongly a^Tec or 5 responses conplete the nujrfaer of answers. Ihese 
r^nult.; Indicate that the ma^Jorlty of respondents are in disarree.Tcnt 
v/lth tho question, '/et since four agree and two strongly a^^e, tnere 
Is a slmlf leant minority takinp; the opposing position. While It is 
true tr.at a larpp percentage of conrunity college students are in the 
urderprepared category, the minority viewpoint can be understood. 



1*1 

v«t. 4.. I . ^. ^ sifTilf. leant minority beUevea that 

Vet it is scjinewhav; diacouraslng to reaUs^sf that/dealir^ ;d th the 
underpmparod student i& the major puriiose of the commmlty collet 
especially wh«n In a state like Florida more than half of first ySr 
collepe students are in conwunity collegas, HcsefUliy thei^ ai-^ 
otner e.^ually c-r perhaps even more Inportar^t reasons for the exis- 
tence of the cowimity college than this one. If not, this fact nay 
be a veiy severe Indictment of the public secondary schools in 
/vnerica. 

Question No. 2. widch states that more innovative progran© should 
ce Introduced into the coffwunity collet, received ei^t l»s and 
*our 2»s, Showing nwch dlsagree»iBnt . There were two undecided re- 
sponses (3'3), two 1's, and three 5*s. 

P-esronses for tnls question show more dlsa^enent than agreenent. 
Yet two a's and three 5's indicate that the mtnorlty vote Is 25 per- 
cent. Si<»/.t 1 responses and four 2»s may indicate that for these 
instn-ictors, at least for the tte being, it appeare that innovation 
-n the curriculum and in Instruction has gone far enough, Sone veiy 
likely believe that digesting new methods and procedures is nore 
*nportant than adding still more ; they undoubtedly : 4ve other rea- 
sonjs for not opting for more chanoe— as will be noticed in Part II of 
the questionnaire. Ihose supporting innovation obviously have their 
own reasons later to be answered more Ailly. 

:;us3tlon .No, 3 states that in recent years conuunlty colles93, in 
their effort to accomnodate the disad^^ntagsd and underprepared stu- 
casnt, Riay have en^phasized accoimtodation too much and cognitive leam- 
inr too little. Ten 5*s, or strongly agree responses, clearly indi- 
cate that in this area nany respondents feel rather certain about their 
beliei^. Four 'i's add to this position. Yet the single 2 responses 
and the three I's show that some teachere still may believe that cog- 
nitive learning is only a secondary feature of coUege work, Ihere 
are two 3 or undecided responses. 

c;iiestlon No. ^ states that many specific general education course re- 
qulrencnts are no lon^r mandatory at coiuimity colleges. It asks 
If trJis is a good trend. 

Ihe fact that elf^ht Instructors wrote l»s and four ireUcated 2's may 
nncv that most faculty menibers Involved In the study are In dlsa^e- 
rent with the statenent. Only two p^ve 5 for their response and 
four Indicated 'i's; there were two 3*s, It is readily underatandable 
that forel^ language instructors are unhappy that a foreign language 
Is lon^r necessary for the A. A. degree. The other faculty nem- 
bers responding nay believe that their subjects should still be re- 
quired ccurees, especially for students working toward the A.A, de©:^©. 
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Quf»2ttlcn No. 5 s^tatos that student evaluatlona of ithelr instructors 
r^f intlml(«ati> Uiq latter, wnlch niay tend to cause acuidemlc 
ir^ition. Sl^it respondents »^ve the hliJiest level of agnsement 
m^:\i^ question with 5*s. Fbur mox^ repXv with 4»s and three write 
3 '3 or widoeidad. Only three stron>r4y disae-^ree ana tvw dijiagree at 
a 2 level. Causes for the rather hir$i level of dlsagreemjnt on this 
question rr^/ have resulted l^n: (1) instructors' own kfiowlodgs that 
thf*lr ccurse ^din?^ is actually hi^er than in previous years j (2) 
nttr.y ivcont articles in the i^opular inedla statins that this phenwn- 
encn ha^ occurr&d both in Florida collets and in institutions of 
hl?r.er education in other states; and (3) a recent study at B.C.C, 
whicn ritates th^t academic grade inflatloii has indeed occurred there 
in recent years. 

This quL'ition states that the State of l^lorida has recently required 
nore instructional accountability; it then asks if this is a gpod 
trend in j^neral for conmnity collet education. 

Ponncn^es to this question are anibivalent. Only three respondents 
irL'fpt the stronz-'Iy Of^rce answer of 5, but four ajjroe with 'I's. As 
ra'v/ as five are undecided, viith 3's; three disaca^e, writin*i 2 and 
five strongly disagree, with I's, VAiile there has been quite a bit 
of cover-a,-??; on the fact that the State of Florida plans to re- 
caip? zq:^ accountahility from its conr?unity colleges in all areas, 
inslucilnp* cijriealun and instruction, v;hlch basically sounds like 
a rccfi plan, zar^i instructors anpear to believe that the netfiocis 
ur.ei to obtain this inforTifitlon fee wronf^; that it maycinnly load 
to rwre "red tare" rather thar. to better education. Increased in- 
onri.ct:onii loads per instructor have already resulted frei:< state 
asc,^untriiir.ty requirements; sct*? instructors are not happy about 
tr.ls tioveloprnDnt . Yet it rust be realized that in this tims of eco- 
r.onic difficulties, "belt ti^itening" in education as in other areas 
is necessary, 

^;u?stinn No. 7 states that coUer^ entrance scores are reported to 
hAv^» deteriorated in recent years. It asks if this developnci^t 
sr.culi be a ratter for serious concent in hi^ier education. 

11 a.'*rirriitlve resnonso to this question is hi<?h, with as many as 
r.iri? a'lrcnrly a;rn:ein*T with 5*s. 1hn?e more ai^e with 'i's and three 
ar*' u'-zfecidfKJ , Tlu^o disa^T^ and only two stren^Uy disasrse. 'iho 
r^^-.ons for the stron?: a,T5eri?nt rrai* have been: (1) because of tne 
r,ir.7 w>dl-i and acaderls joun\al reports that nation-wide testing sor- 
vl':on hav'? repeatedly reported; and (2) perhaps sore instructors have 
r^otlced thin phencnonon to have occurred in their own classes— or in 
those of tTteir collea^s. 
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3. Cut?stlon No. d scatds tnat a ;$tt\;ctuml eourae is mte conif)atlb3<e 
for one's teachlrv?; fomat than an unfttivctumd one. Seven t^spon- 
aenta str>on.*4y iWfe with and fou^ a^x^ with ^*s. Perhaps 
thc' rather larpja nurijer of ^Ps indicates that aoro lnstn*ctors a^uree 
but pivfer a '•niode>ratQXv structuj^d" fomat. Ihrce dlsagnso with 
2*2 and five stron,Tly disars^ with X's. It can be seen that v/hile 
nor^ pvQtQr a atructursd fonnat, a sizable minority prefer an un- 
stractur«d one, Ihls stnonf'. ne>»ative f/iinority imy represent hi^lily 
Itinovative instructors who may like to alter their teaching; istrate* 
f.los vitn the intei^sts and attitudes of their classes. Ihey may 
decide to cover a mct'i snoller atiioynt of the pt^scrlbed course in 
ord^:>r to accoRinodate undezprepansd or disadvanta;^ students— "to 
pl^v it by ear." Ihere are, of course, both ^vantages and disad- 
va.nta^s to this type of approach. 

9. Question no, 9 asks wnether so-called "educational hardwai^" will 
tai<e over nwst of the duties ctf the instructor in a few years so 
tnat ne wiU becon^ mre of a "faeiUtator for learning" than an 
instructor as the tem ia now understood. 

Of\i'j three respondents give a stroru^Iy agnso 5 answer to this ques- 
tion and only tv/o a*Tee witn ^'s. Pour are undecided and wrote 3. 
Four disa^e with 2's and eifjnt stron^ilj' disarsree, writing cio'.vn i»s. 
P^irriars a raj or reason why twelve answers are in the ne^^tive is be- 
caiLSQ a nuTiier of faculty renters rAV have Uecone (Usillusiened with 
sone of tne optlrnistic prontises which certain 'educational hardware" 
avi lr.novativ@ techniques had promised— promises which have not al- 
••MW lived up to their expectations. Others iray have indicated a 
n9.^tlv« response because they feel that edu»?ation should be more than 
Irr^^rsonai, projxanred leamirj?. Perhaps they believe that an in- 
.nnuctor should 'teach" rather than sinply be a "learning resource" or 
"raclUtator for learning.'' 

iw. Ihe la:it objective question states tiiat the trend of the future in 
carviird.ty collep^ education will include much more individualized 
lr^*;r^ction, whicit will allow students to stucjy at their ov;n rate 
Ln nrc5t classes. 

?lv» r^^.-.r-onrJontr, 3tprjm?;iy a-^t.-;? with this statement, recoxtiini'? 5's 
or. "-r.^ilr vniAirr,. IhzT?© rrtirr: — wltii fcurs, while two are unde- 
cl>.i, Plvo iloaToc, writ in;* 2's and flvo straujly dl3a;5rfo, with 
].' ■'.. ;ti03tlon 10 avJ Vuostton are slnvllar in sonic respects « but 
V*»'.itLor, 0 Is rr^or, stpsn.-^r In concent than 10. 'ihis nay be the 
r»'.-i:;cr. wr.y 'question 10 pjcolvod r^ore favorable response than .%'o. 9. 
Ac!;^;i/, th'} i*?Gnor.3e:i for ^^3. 10 wore fairly evenj/ divided . i^- 
r.rc^'Iont.i apparently see ti'.e pccalbllity of nvore inrilvlduallP^d 
Inr.tnictlon in the fXjture but ar^? lens wlllini; to a^^^ that rrost 
of this would rely on "educational hardware." Ihis, plus other 
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^tratcfi^les for Indlvlduallz^Mon of Instruction, appai^ntly, are 
ms^ dompatible for them than the use of ''educational harciMax^" alone 
as the major factor In the individualization of instruction. In any 
event, opinions at B.C.d. apparently differ in this area^ even as 
they do among critics Mho write for journals of hi^r educatlcm. 



PART 21 

Results and Analysis of the three Subjective^ Oi?en«ended Qitestions 



Question N'o. 1 

What are soris of the adjustments made at your community collets to accom- 
trodate the underprepared student? Which ones do you believe to be usef\il 
and proper? So some of these adjustments threaten academic standax^ end 
£9oal3? 

Rasponses 



a) AijUi'jtmants mad(? In the curH.culum and in academic standaxxis at B.C.C, 
as une^ubtedlv In many other c&Tinunity eolle^ss, have been too exten- 
sivo« ihls is particularly true of academic stiindax^, Tot> much con* 
sl'Jsration has been ^ven to Increasing enroUmsnt and lowering stan- 
darJr^ to accGinnodate isideiprepared students; not enou^ to quality 
education and to the better students, 

b) If by afljur.tmf3nta In the cuiTlcuii^m you mean allowlni? students a far 
fT^'iter latitude In their choices of subjects to fulfill prog^'am ma- 
.!oTO pyaduatlon requirements, we have ^no too far, 7^ sti^lsnt 
wr.9 «jxpoct3 to Qcim a university pa^^lel A.A, degree shoidd bo re- 
qair»H to take at least a year of EnrAlsh coqposltlon, two yeare of 
1 forelpn lan/ws, ono year of history, etc, 3y gL^ng the student 
tr.e ccrrl'^to srx>rp:ar*bor1 to pl;jk frt^m, he ends up with a hodp^-podg^ 

-MM'^lats'i subjects and with no Vim foundation in arvythlnf*. It 
1.; f.ir^". natiire to choose the easy "rap" subjects like psychoiojr/, 
.locl-lo;:/, ai't, etc. and to avoid the "ha«^ content" courses— math, 
.'.cl^nc??, l\np:uai^3, and history, etc. If a student Is not working 
f'-.r 1 i/?,7«e, let hiin take what he dnm well pleases; but there should 
t*i zr.tT$} n*;ar.flaiTilzatlon of curriculum for degree students, fXirther- 
rori, the trend to offer none oxotlc and esoteric courses at tue con>- 
rr.uT.Uv coUorv? levQl is ridiculous— how does one specialize before he 

an ovsrvie"*/ of w.e whole field? 

c) Currently, esp#»cially In t'r« cofrrmlty collet^e system, instructors are 
faced with students who are vastly unlike themselves in that they may 
be culturally different, academically undexprepared, and not well 
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so(5lail2ed Into the school syatotn. Fbr those students, the majority 
of our* ccmnunlty coile/*9 stuilents , standai\l clasawjom proceaures an? 
a repetition of the cte vices which have proved unouceessAil throuf^out 
th(?ir pmvioua t^-elve years of educatlori. In 197^ in the cofriminlty 
coUe,Te, with tirie najorlty of coBinunlty collej^e students, the only 
w^/ tc educate is to create rev netheds; in other woxrls, to innovate, 
^\Acr, adjuatjiunts do not thneaten academic standards and ^oals. Since 
When is an education a thrsat to academic standanis? Biased, narrow- 
minded educators . who only wish to educate those Ukv'* themselves , ex- 
cuse their lacK of relationship with the urKieredueated with the argu- 
ntrnt that the underpropared "la^er the standarcis," Not so; if the 
urK!em:vpai*>d are given a proper back^und at the conrnmity college, 
they could EI^VAIE the standards. Besides, we are discussing a coin- 
BBunity college— not Harvani, 

d) Ihe curricuiuvii aejif^ied to reach moriern d^y concerns ar^ applicable 
to students' Interests. 'Ihey are flexible and vary oxter^sively . 
"his is difficult to incorporate, but if the Instinictor is innovative, 
this new desi^ is ideal. 

e) It U a flection of the cciinunlty collef^ to provide opportunity to 
r^onie wlt^i a minimum of financial risk, 'ihis is firte as long 

U ioos not result in t.ne lowerir** of standards to remain in college. 
.Vb Liminlstratlon in pushla? the notion of retaining as many students 
a;: pcsslhle in o:^*er to keep state financial support hij^. Ihis rs- 
fiults in the Icwerin*? of standards to remain In college, 'ihe effect 
is not r":ood on the student, on the taxpayer, or on the professional 
stanciards of the i^^v education profession. 

f) Dv* ri.';''*-itn}ntrj ra>1e at B.C.C. include S?il*iS and various other piK>- 
inmn to accsrrodate the u.nd»?rpreparod . ^his Is a conmunity college 
v:rt th'^-. It must rreot the needs of our coowunity, 'Bicse needs are 
r.ct ^l.way3 acidenlc. Often courses don't cover the material they are 
3 ;r, nosed to— or 0O alorjg with "standartis." 'ihis does not matter 

: fool tna?; 3cw? of t.-.e adj'^tnn.nts in curriculum for "new students" 
fv.'.or. : d»jfinft as culturally dorriv^d) are excellent. Hovvever, a-iy 
lo-zr-rt;,;" of academic 3tandard:5 I find deplorable. The p-oals of the 
ccn-iinlty collo^*? r.eem to differ na^ from what they wero ten or trore 
v^'-uTi am; I.e., the curricula beiiip; "post school ags" rsir-^ard- 
>r.r» of wt^cther the student wants professional, academic, technical, 
or or.rlc';."t.»nt courses. 

".r-ictlon Ir* tr.e con.uirJ.riy coliepss rrsust Reet trv? needs of the atu- 
ipr.^r,. Ihis rf?a.'v; a reduction of the past hlfcTier acaaemlc levels as 
i*/..lont3' aolittles hav-2 df'cLlrM. Cont^sn^joraiv methods and teaching 
aids ni^t be utlUzed to slLiiuate the students* learning process. 
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i\ueiy possible system nsust w^f bo altered and x\»f^ax>3d to match the 
IncoirlnhT student. A new challenge ^insets education: to expand and 
to f\tfTCtion not as a conservative Institution but one of cownunlca- 
tlon vlth students wtio need assistance. Ihe classroom will no 
lonrpf suffice for each and every student. New emphasis must be 
placed on a closer teacher-student relationship if these now students 
ai^ to be encoura^d to continue in hi^ier education. Study filds of 
all types and descriptions must be used. Ihe lectuna approach must 
be reoriented with more interestirig discussions developed on a ques- 
tion and answer approach. Dend to meet the students, or education 
will become a babysitting service even cn the Junior college level. 

i) ';he use of reading, and writln»i; labs would possibly help; also, perhaps 
a semester of non-credit pi^paratoiy work. Otherwise, remsdial work 
could better be done by hi^ schools or some other type of institution. 

j) Iiiducation has become a business, and success is now equated to numbers 
of students and r.ot tofjiality education. Students in the grammar 
schools are passed without masterlnf* the three R's , and over half of 
so-called collefije students are functional illiterates. I cannot 
l.TiO^^.e a worse educational system in the westem world than than now 
in the United States . Vte must turn back the clock and teach funda- 
mentals and hold students to a proper level of aceonplishment. "In- 
.novation" started in the 19'i0*s began the decline of education, and 
this fact can easily be established . 



Analysis of ;^sponses to Question No. 1 
'Ihe ai^ove ccnments show a wide spectrum of hCM social science and 
cciir^icatlons instructors at tra Central Canpus of Broward Comunity 
CollefiQe react to the question of accomnodating underprepared students. 
Vfiile it is true that every me&ns should be enployed to help inprove 
truest r>tudents' academic abilities and achievement, there probably 
In a llinlt to how mci\ cofmsnlty collojiies can do for many of these 
studont:;, no matter v«hat m^tnods are used to acMevo this aim. Ihe 
past ten to firteen years and irore have seen Lnnumerabie iaiovatlve 
UiAcnLr^ approaches used on unir^^tlvated and underprepared students; 
yet too often, peitiaps, the results have been disappointing. In the 
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public schools innovative instructional methods have been ubiquitous 
for an even longjsr period of tiro, with often equally limited results. 

Vihile it is true that there have been nyxlad factors at work in 
recent years to hanper academic achievemsnt , and innovative teaching 
techniques cannot overcome many of these, it perhaps must be admitted 
that a great deal of incney and effort have been expended in the name 
or "chan^," resulting In less than expected gains. Many critics 
who push for still more innovation often blane the limited gains so 
far on the fact that many Innovative procedures have been inproperly 
put into effect— and perhaps so. While it is undoubtedly true that 
sane new teaching techniques have yielded limited successs^it is also 
Just as likely that far more have been a dismal failure. Tt\e fact 
remains that Florida ^Twelfth Grade Test scores continue to decline, 
as do sL-iillar standardized test scores elsewhere— as already noted 
above. Optlmiar. results, of course, will be achieved when the best 
of traditional methods are enployed together with carefully developed 
newer techniques. But such gains will not be reached by wholesale 
adoption of Innovative techniques which often prove to be wlll-of-the 
wisps instead of panaceas. 

Vatic several of the responses to Subjective Question No. 1 
ha-A? supported more Innovative teaching; techniques and currlculums, 
a jclil lanrpr uroup shows ne^jative reactions, Ihe final answer to 

controversial topic Is still not resolved among the critics, 
•/et for the majority of those Ir^tructoro at a.C.C, responding to 
InXo question there stlil remains, after many years of experience, 
a PT^at dea-k"o: doubt aivX skepticism. 
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Question No, 2 

Coirnent on the practice of acadGndc prade inflation (instructors rrading 
students hijjjier than their work warrants) which is reported in the popu- 
lar media and In education Journals in recent years. Do you believe this 
has indeed occurred? If so, what are some of the reaiions for this phe- 
nomenon? Is the recently ubiquitous practice of students* evaluating 
their instructors one of these reasons? Coiment. 

Responses 

a) Academic grade inflation Is definitely with us , Ihis is largely due 
to pressure on instructors rrom administrators who ai« primarily In- 
terested in swelling enrollments. FVirther; our present day society 
seens brainwashed with the idea that everyone should have a college 
education, regardless of his Interests or abilities. It has been 
proven repeatedly that the majority of the students evaluate the in- 
structor by hew well they individually are doing in that instructor's 
clajis. As a result, many Instructors engage in a popularity contest 
vrLth their colleagues in order to obtain a hi^ evaluation, with the 
detrimental outcome of reduced academic standards and the giving of 
Inflated grades. 

b) Students are in collep^ new who should not be there. Ihe courses are 
"'watered down" and ^ades are adjusted accordingly. Ihe process par- 
tially stems from the fact that this is the"T.V., audio-visual student" 
who has not been tau^t to read and write, thus hanpering the learning 
process. Student evaluations of their Instructors also play a part 

In academic ^ade inflation. 

c) I do not believe academic grade Infxatlon has occurred here. Some 
institutions have always done; this but they have been matched by 
teachers who have always graded too hard. I am 100 percent in favor 
of teacher evaluations (by students-ed.) . Of course, the fonrat can 
always be lirproved, but I am not a specialist In this area. Perhaps 
more questions. 

d) I am not sure If I have seen It (academic grade inflation) at B.C.C. 
But the P3:^atest force enco'oraglnp: it is the pernicious practice of 
otudento evaluating; faculty by administrative edict. Students will 
alwa,v3 evaluate instructors, and teachers should be Interested in 
tr'.e students' opinions. Hawever, this should be of no value to the 
administration. 

e) It Is unfortunate, but academic grade inflation has occurred even at 
the best of universities. I don't know why this has occurred—compe- 
tition for students is only part of the answer. Good universities 
still have more applicants than openings. At conuunity colleges 
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like ;^.C.C. I believe student evaluations of instructors, and the 
concept that "no student shall fail" etc .j are responsible to sons 
extent. 

f) Acaacmic grade Inflation has been a serious rratter since the mld- 
sixtles , I have x^ad a nuirber of articles pointing this problem 
out and agree with them. I believe this was brought about by the 
failure of administrators to take positive action during a period of 
civil unrest. Many professors have been forced to maintain student 
appeal for Job security reasons. 

g) I do not believe ther«; has been much academic grade inflation. Even 
if there has been, it does not natter. Ihe main Job in conwunity 
college teaching is to try to interest students in a field rather 
than to require high standards or factual knowledge, ^k3st students 
won't go to graduate school anyway. 

h) laitructors are increasingly in conpetition to"hold" their students, 
iXany more courses are now electives rather than required. So give 
A's and B»s and keep 'em. Student evaluations of their teachers 
has a definite effect on academic grade inflation. 

i) If It (academic grade inflation) has occurred, it doesn't bother me. 
I find it worthwhile to stress a student's achievements. It is a 
bit difficult, I am sure, for fqraduate schools to evaluate products 
of academic grade inflation, but they always have the G.R.E. 

J) I do think academic grade inflation has occurred at B.C.C. and else- 
where. I attribute it largely to the mandate handed down to teachers 
not to fail students. Like many thin^^, this too will soon pass. 

k) I do not believe that there has been academic grade inflation. Ihe 
mass raedia and, thereby, an increase in students' backiPTOund know- 
ledge give us better students. Too much is atterrpted to be i samed 
in tho classroom anyway. A test cannot test or replace that Cthis 
statement apparently means that classroom tests carsiot test what 
should be learned outside the classroom— ed.} 



Analysis of fesponses to Question No. 2 
^bst of the above responses generally appear to deplore the 
academic ^rade inflation that has occurred in recent years, not only 
in two year but also in four year institutions. IWo of the re- 
spondents, and to some extent a third, are not concerned about the 
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phenomenon, and even appear to be unaware of it—even though it has often 
been reported in the media and elsewhere. VMle several respondents point 
out that the recently popular practice of students* foxmally evaluating 
their Instructors, which has becone widespread at approximately the sane 
time when academic grade inflation developed, the majority seem to agree 
that grade inflation may be the result of a number of factors . Ohe of 
this writer's previous practicum reports, submitted to and approved by 
Nova University, "Academic Grade Inflation at Broward Coimnity College," 
presents statistics which indical^ that the percentage of A's given by 
all a.C.C. instructors in Term I of 1963-196^ was 8,7iC; B*s, 20.8SS; C*s, 
26.2S5; D's, 11.32; and P's, 8.1J8. By contrast, for Oferro I of 1973-197^, 
18.89>( of all grades were A*s; 21,^3% were B*s; and were C*s; 

4.31S, D*s, and 3.^2%, F*s.^^ Yet it must again be pointed out that aca- 
demic grade inflation is a phenomenon in higher educatiori in general 
rather than in connunity colleges alone, lb argue, as cne of the above 
respondents does, that "grades don't matter'' anyway," and that "most stu- 
dents won't go to ;^raduate or professional schools anyway," seems to beg 
the question. To indicate that a student is doing honors work when in 
reality he may be doing marginal work is a questionable practice. 

Question N o. 3 

to you believe that there has been c^i overuse of the all-objective testing 
forrat In Brov/ard Cc-nnunity College classroom examinations? Should stu- 
dents be required to take more subjective or combination-type tests (ob- 
jective-subjective) in order to gain some ability in organizing and writing 
skills under test conditions? Conment. 
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Malyals of Rg^^ponse a to QjgaMjmji^^ ,^3 

a) Yeo Iruiecd. liov/ arc iin»4lHh iiistructore supposed to convince Uiolr 
Jtudents of ttie need to develop proper wrltlrv^ skills when almost no 
other Instructors require a dononstratlon of such akllls? '•Wrltinf!: 
It down" rnakes one think mt^ clearly, avoid sloppy v;onllng and vague 
i^noralltles, as well as false conclusions (so that the instructor 

can correct it). I observe that nary (perhaps a najority) cannot spell, 
refuae to use the dictionary, have only a vague notion about proper 
punctuation, even capitalization. 

b) No. Ihe few essay type tests which a teacher can evaluate do not eiVQ 
each student enougji practice in organization to do any cpod at this 
level . Unless students spend i\ill tine on writing, they would riever 
cecoTiB jjpod writers— and then, would they leam anything they don't 
alr>?ady Know? 

c) Yea . >hve writin^^ and substantial evaluation of the ablUty to express 
orojelf , and smaller sections to make this feasible. 

d) No. y<03t conT?jnlty college students can't write or express themselves 
on parer anyway. So why spend hours making corrsctions on exam papers 
which they don't bother to read? If they haven't leamed to spell and 
punctuate in hign school, thsy won't learn it in colless. Ibo many 
paners to read. 

e) Wrl!;lnr and orfwnizlrtr skills are becoming more and more neglected, 
unfortunately, ultimate concept of this trend will envision "push 
button graduates!" 

f) 'y.^ro is no doubt but what students need to express themselves throu^ 
wrUin,-^ renncnses under pressure. Ihe objective test gives no indica- 
tion of a ntudent's ability in trils direction, nor does it pive him 

nraccical experience In writing. A big weakness in our educa- 
tional r,yatem today la the lack of preparation in these fVindamentals 
in thrt students' pre-collegs years, T'ost instructors here use objeo- 
tlv«? tests only, 

^) '.Yy; -y^jectivo ter>t alone is not a true measure of one's kno^ledpie. I 
f^ellov- sone written work shoulibe required. Ihls is particularly 
tn;f? if th<? r»t.ident has ;T0t reac.'«d the level where he can read and 
wriv; the languapp witn scru facility, rtecor^iltlon ability, which 
lr> r-.'^'^r^d on objective tosts, does not indicate that a student can 
ox^i.ain an an^iwer— ev<>n br-lefly. V/« have become slaves to the conw 
puter ^\cl to the easiest and quickest way out. 

.''V .-tudunta tell rnt? that the only '^ting they have done at B.C.C. is 
in tr« ;-:n^^ish class. All other testing; is objective. ££PIjOHAai£'. 
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Suimyuy and fbcomnondatlons 

Ihc above responses give a graphic picture of sone of tiie prablonB 
vinici\ exist at Broward Cconiunity College in particular and at many other 
two year institutions as well. Ihe three topics considered in tlie sub- 
jective part of the instnnent produced all shades of responses— from 
one extrene to the other. Vihilc &Qme respondents speak out for sore in- 
novative programs and are not especially coicexned with reports of de- 
clining achievement scores and writing skills, which appear to be going 
hand in hand with academic cracie inflation, considerably more are very 
nuch concerned with these problenis. 

It is worth noting that while st^veral instructors who deplore the 
fact that most classroom testing at Broward is done by objective formats 
only, these very instructors themselves enpl^ these fonnats virtually 
to the exclusion of any others. Ihis phenomenon may occur for several 
reasons. Or£ is that these instructors may feel that since most of the 
other faculty mcnicers in tlieir areas, at least, don't bother to put in 
hours of work grading subjective-type tests, why should they do so? Also, 
the acininstratlon at b.C.C. has apparently never suggested to the faculty 
that conpletely objective testing is a disservice to the students. Fur- 
ther, ntudents in pieneral repeatedly express thoir dislike for taking 
written or "blue book" tests, and they criticize the few instructors who 
occaa tonality require them to do so. Ihis criticism is prebably because 
the stucients themuelves recopjUzc their limited ability in writing sucn 
tests ; also they appear to veiy much dislike the effort involved in writ- 
ing, .*<any of the students claim they prefer to take their chances with 
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^'putting dots on eonputer cards" and to '*eo along with the curve*' (grade 

curve). Classroom testing should be of a more varied type then the all 

objective ^;e3 for optlDum nssults; the mors traditional subjective type 

test is still usefVd. 

M editorial in Change magazine, "Rsvitalizing Uhdergraduate 

Education, " says: 

OtxQ trust, therefore, be particularly diligent, 
in this tine of band^/agon rsfonn and easy enthusiasms 
for nontraditional patterns of learning, to look at 
each case with special discrimination, and not to 
think that any change is necessarily a 09nuine step 
forward. Desperation, whether institutional or per- 
sonal , can lead to Interesting new styles , but it can 
also lead to curious fonns of grand self-delusion. 
JUsing student enrollments , and evisn outside financial 
support, iray well follow installation of new forms, 
but will rarely attract them vdien such things are 
tried fs^ulently.^" 

Change is certainly a r^cessazy ingredient for education if edu^ 

cation is to be meaningful, relevant and timely. Yet according to Collins 

w. Burnett, chan®^, which may be the cnly constant factor in life, has 

too often become a panacea for solving many of our problems. He claims 

that frequently in hi{$\er education chantss may be no better, or even less 

effective, than a plan or an idea that was replaced. Says Burnett: 

Ihe concept of open admUsions may be a part of 
present egalitarian philosophy, lent without a nassive 
outlay of resources to provide for program options and 
reredlal services in counseling, English coniiosition, 
readln;;, mathcsnatics , and study skills, the effort may 
be dishonest, autocratic, and frustrating to many stu- 
cJents.^l 
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Soms of the major issues to i^solvcd pertinent to this practieum 
havi} involved such questions as »^at ora tt^aliy esod teaching stmtegies 
and eurriculins, and what are auitable aca^iemlc standards and nethods of 
accountability? While a consensus of responses was not achieved in the 
present study, of course, the majority of B.C.C. instructors appear to opt 
for moderate chan^ if that change or innovation does not exclude '*basic" 
or "fundancntal" education. Ihe lispUcations and significance of a 3tu4y 
such as this one are evivient, although the size of the sanple involved is 
ll«nl&ed. I^^culty r^enijei^ ordinarily are in a position to observe and to 
oi^uate the student body mors carefully than almost anyone else cn the 
coll@^ staff. It is in the classroom that the primax^ function between 
the institution and the students takes place. To learn how facul^ nein- 
tors react to the major curriculum issues with which they will be con- 
IVcnted in this inquiiv is to find out much about stucients, faculty » staff, 
and coRrairdty collet^ education in general. It is inportant to leazti how 
a sarple of th'.' faculty reacts to many of the above issues, and the degree 
to whlcn innovational and traditional approaches are favored. 

'?.\e findlnrs of this stud;/ could be made known to the boax^ of 
trustees, administration, and staff of the colle@3— as well as to the en- 
tire faculty Itself. An Ixrproved faculty development pro^'am mlf^it be 
cr.e result of the study. Ihls nvljt^t serve to inform the admlnlstraticn 
ar. to wnat cio?ree both traditional and Innovativt; teaching techniques are 
z^Qir^ xiod and the reaction of faculty mBn-bex'j (at least in two broad 
8r*}aLs) to tr.cn;. Ihe ahove flndinp;s might encourage two or three interested 
faculty rncnrJ^re to develop especially desi^d innovative methods cn an 
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eTtp&rSjxcuial l)a3iB» the results of which could t» coniiax^d with their own 
teaching methods. 

Xastnictors have usually argued that grading large msnhers of 
written examinaticns is too tljne consuming. Ihis problem could re* 
aolved if perhaps two of four major course examinations were all objec- 
tive in nature. Ihe other two migit be half objective and half sub^^ective. 
Evcrn if an instructor had as mary as 150 students in his classes , he could 
still rather conveniently ^ade the subjective half of two tests. This 
would probably be less time consuming than that needed by university pro- 
feasors who may have fewer stt^ent papers to £p:*ade but who usually g^'ade 
tests which are ccnpletely of the "blue bo^" or written type. 

Instructors , s^dance counsellors, and others could benefit tvoBi 
this investigation by learning how a limited s&<!ple of the faculty at 
their institution reacts to various instnictional techniques and curri- 
culunB. It would not be necessazy for the names of the respaidents to be 
disclosed, of course. Nevertheless, instructors would be able to ascer*- 
tain where they stood on the above issues conpared with other members 
of the faculty, 

The results of this investigation could point the way to further 
r>tu(llos wnich ml^t be riade on a R&:ch larger scale. For example, if an 
Investi^tlon were nvuie involving all of the coiminity colleQSs and their 
ontlre faculties in a single state such as Florida, more definite finding 
could result. In fact, the present writer plans to do a larger stud;', 
with more "open-ended" qiestions involving at least five commnity coUegps. 
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Such a stuiily covad indicate in a mre cofi|>rehen3ivd fashion to what extent 
new indtruotional techniques ana being used and hon wU they are succeed- 

ing^t loast from a faculty viewpoint. 

Relatively few of the a^ove responses are critical of ir^ovation 
in itself. Indeed, so-called ''aeadenvic hardware," if not overused* and 
ras:^ flexitile teaching techniques can preduee good results«^ven if they 
do not mana^ to solve many of the pedagogic problems which their nost avid 
sponsors claim for them. Such techniques, together with more traditional 
ni;»thods» can cotr^ine for a better teaching situation. It was Edmund 
Surke wi;o once said that the best of the traditional should be united 
with the best of the new to nsake for the optimum fom of govenvnent. 
But R«L'\y revDlutionax7 teaching techniques vdiich have been developed in 
the past decade have too often not lived up to their expectations. For 
example, the overuse of "hardware" has resulted in many milUcns of dol- 
lars worth of equipnent rusting in school closets and basements all over 
the country. 3lnply to argue that new conditions and new times demand 
now teaching techniques has too often breu^t about a woree rather than 
m Liproved situation. 

Ihe above data and responses indicate that inno^tive teaching 
n«;tr.cdr. can be helpful so long as they demand suostaritive learning. Ihey 

not £*o used siirply to a;nuse, entertain or allow students to think 
tr.ey ar? learrilng when they really are not— as is too often the case, 
Cori^li'j colleiges should continue to encourage all students to attend 
who can really bonQfit from such attendance. Ihe dan^r for comnunity 
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colle^d i& that they too often allm aeasismLc dtondanls to bo dradtl-* 
caUy lowered as a result of tho imtitutiond* sseaX to ''fteeomnodato" all 
studonc3» tmatover their academic potential, intersst in learning, or 
MilUngness to stu4y, so-called eaminity eolleiss philoat^ notwith- 
standing. Lowered standards contfined with contrived "successful" aehieve- 
nent in the long xvn do not "eneourags** a stident to tsetter performance 
(as sGnei educators appear to extend) . }!afdng classes entertaining but 
acadendeally unchallengLng sisply to increase a college *s enrollment 
and "holding power" will eventually bring the student and the coUegs 
little benefit and much ham. 

.lie ahove sug^stions would stiU manage to aceonmodate individ- 
ual student differences » disadvantaged and underprepared students, and 
nvodarate Irnovation in teaching techniques. Certainly the knowledge ex- 
plcslon of recent years cans for additions and deletions in the currie- 
ulum. Yet this fact should not be an excuse for introducing the niany 
dubious innovative teaching techniques and curriculuns now so prevalent 
in education, which havs for too long taken refuge uMer the tern inno- 
vation. 

In conclusion, it should be stated that perhaps no amount of re- 
search, however carefully or exhaustively perfoirod, will drastically 
chanp:e everyone's philosophy of education, oome instructors prefer using 
teacrJ..v. mfithods and techniques whld« they believe have succeeded for 
tnem, although few are so ;)iased in their thinking ttiat they will not 
consider' others. All faculty members should not esploy the sajne mothoda, 
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wr:tdther traditional or innovative. Students should be allowed to ox- 
perienco various dpproaehdd to instruction and to altomativt^ ourriculu&a, 
nut it is iyaped that tho finding to be derived (rm this stu4y tm^ be- 
ccm a usef^il guide for anyone interested in oooimmity college teaching 
today. 
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APPENDIX 
Part X 
Objective Questions 
2tespon3e Scale: 

1 « strongly disagree ^ • agree 

2 a disagree 5 * strongly agree 

3 ' undecided 

Place the appropriate number beside each question In the Indicated space. 

1. Ihe prime consideration of most community colleges should be to accom- 
modate the undex^repared student. 

2. I'lore Innovative programs should be Introduced Into the connunlty college. 

3. In recent years comnunlty colleges, In their effort to accoimodate the 
dlsadvanta^d and underpnepared student, may have enphaslzei acconnoda- 
tlon too inuch and co^iltlve learning too little. 

4. Many specific Hberal arts or general education course requirements 
are no longer mandatox7 at comnunlty colleges. Is this a good trend? 

5. Student evaluations of their Instructor nay Intimidate the latter. 
This inay tend to cause academic grade Inflation. 

6. The State of Florida has recently required more instructional account- 
ability. Is this a good trend In general for comnunlty college educa- 
tion? 

7. College entrance scores are reported to have deteriorated by more than 
15 percent In recent years. Do you believe this development should 

be a matter for serious concern in hl^er education? 

8. A structured course Is more conpatlble for teaching fonnat than an 
unstructured one. 

9. Do you believe so-called "educational hardware" will take over most of 
the duties of the Instructor in a few years so that he will become 
moro of a "facilitator for leamlnf^" than an Instructor as the term 
is now understood? 

10. The trend of the future in comnunlty college education will Include 
much more Individualized Instruction, which will allow students to 
study at their own rate In most classes. 
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Part 11 

Structured Interview Ques tions 

RBspond in soitb detail to the following questions on separate sheets of 
paper. 

!• Do you believe the use of the College Educational Program (CI£P) 
test, Mhich often allows a student to prseirpt a course if he scores 
at least in the 50th percentile, is a proper substitute for taking 
a course? Should the percentile requirsment for passing tB higher? 
Should some subjective or written responses also be mandatozy as 
well as the objective cnes now required? 

2. Ccnment on the use of individualized instructional foxmats (study 
at your own rate, etc.) for classroom learning? What do you think 
of learning objectives and behavioral objectives systems as an in- 
structional fonnat? What experience, if any» have you had tdth 

them? 

3* What art some of the adjustments made at yoir connunity college to 
acconmodate the underprspared student? Whli) ones do you believe 
are useful and proper? Do any of these adjustments tiireaten aca^- 
demic standards or goals? 

4. Comnent on the use of the lecture and class discussion in the 
ccmnunity collets classroom* To what extent do you use each and 

why? 

5. Do you believe that there has been an overuse of the all-objective 
test fonnat in classroom tests? Should students be required to take 
more subjective or con-bination-type tests (objective-subjective) in 
order to gain some experience 'n wilting and or^nizing skills vffider 
test conditions? 

6. Ccinrent on tte practice of "academic grade inflation" (instructors 
parading students hi^er than their work warrants) , which is reported 
to have occurred in recent years. Do you believe this has occurred? 
If 30, what are some of the reasons why this may have occurred? 

7. Conirent on the practice of student evaluations of their instructors. 
To what degree do you support this? Does the tomat need to be inw 
proved? If so, how? 
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8. Do you bellevi^ that the conmunlty colleos makes %oo atx^nuous an 
effort to nscruit underpreparad students? Explain. 

9. Do you believe that the:^ has been a recent trend towards more 
career education and less eni^asis on general education at the 
connunity coUege? If 8o» is this a healthy trend? Cboinsnt. 
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itfPEWDIX 
Part XIZ 

Grdphie Rspresentation of the Objective Responses to Part ZZ of the Ques- 
tionnaire. 

Instrueto» X - 20 
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